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These drastic measures against a religion served
also as an opportunity for the Protestant to pos-
sess himself of the land and wealth he coveted.
Here as ever, no doubt, the Englishman found
his duty trotting amiably and conveniently in
double harness with his selfish interests.

One notes these things not because they are
disagreeable, but because they throw light upon
both the English and the Irish character. The
imperturbable self-sufficiency of the English
probably interpreted these doings and this legis-
lation as a duty that they were called upon to
perform. Its effect upon the Irish was to make
them slaves with the vices of slaves. They grew
in jealousy, in malice, and in feline methods of
defence, of treachery and trickery. The Irish
contempt for law is an unfortunate heritage of the
many years when law was tyranny, and prejudice
against themselves was not only looked upon as a
virtue, but paid for by the ecclesiastical and go^-
erning authorities as a professioipial service. The
informer was regularly paid. He received twenty
pounds for an unregistered priest, and fifty
pounds for a bishop* Even as late as <our own
day one hears of a Lord Plunket who evicts his
Catholic tenants because they refuse to educate
their children in Protestant schools; a Lord
Leitrim who violates the daughters of his tenants;